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; Diary of Samuel Scott. 
n. (Continued from page 157.) 
b “Fifth month 22nd, 1782. At dinner we were 
" unexpectedly visited by our ancient friend Thomas 
. Hartley; probably the last time: he appearing to be 
a much emaciated, and his countenance languid and 
meagre; bnt attended with a fresh and lively sense 
a- of vital and experimental religion. Retiring with 
: him from some company who were present, he ex- 
a pressed himself, in much tenderness of spirit, to the 
ch following effect: ‘Oh my dear friend! I have lately 
passed through many fiery trials and deep bap- 
ns tisms, such as I have never before fully experienced : 
za all the secrets and concealed sins of my former 
ve life, even many which had passed unnoticed, have 
ry been brought to light and set in order before me. 
“ks Ihave been laid more low than ever before the 
of throne; and so humbled in a sense of my own 
os. ‘]| nothingness, that I could stoop even to the mean- 
ter est of my fellow creatures. But I hope these se- 
1; vere dispensations have been for my further puri- 
— fication and meetness for that rest and glory, 
00; J which will be the fruition of sanctified spirits to all 
a eternity.” In the year 1776, I was introduced to 
ed, | * personal acquaintance with him, by a worthy 
3.00 minister in our own Society, and esteem the same 
one of the blessings of my advanced years, for 
which I am accountable to the Author of every 
good gift; he lived some years in the neighbour- 
john § hood of Hartford, and left a sweet savour behind 
ght, FT him, both among rich and poor. It was my lot to 
differ much from him in my natural disposition, 
and also in some points to which he was much at- 
ap,” tached ; but he sought not so much to promote the 
eat tentiinental part of religion, as the life of right- 
very eousness, and the experimental knowledge of the 
4 cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; which crucifies to 
i the corrupt propensities of fallen nature, and 
68. Produces the fruits of the Spirit, which are love, 
“peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.’” 
“Sixth month 10th, 1782. This day, unex- 
pectedly and unsought for by me, I had a confer- 
ence with a warm Calvinist, who seemed to lay an 
= unwarrantable stress on the peculiar tenets of that 

fect; and to be too much astranger to that meekness 
ay be ad benignity, which peculiarly characterizes the 
Clerk ff teligion of Him, who came not ‘to destroy men’s 
"hilt: @ lives but to save them.’ I asserted Christ to be 
won fy ‘he only means of salvation and ‘the Lord our 





Tighteousness ;’ both in respect to his meritorious 
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being revealed within, as the hope of glory. To 
the former part of the proposition he heartily assent- 
ed ; but appeared too great a stranger to the mys- 
tery which had been hid from ages and generations, 
‘but is now made manifest to the saints.’ I spoke 
only the words of truth and soberness, as they are o, a 1 
set forth in the Holy Scriptures, Robert Barclay’s|‘ And he that cometh unto me, I will ? 7 — 
Apology, and the writings of other faithful men:|cast out.’ How ignorant are mankind of t 
but I fear neither myself nor friend were sufficiently | great ‘ mystery which hath been hid from ages ” 
baptised into an inward and immediate feeling of| generations.’ Many are indeed professing fait! in 
the things which were spoken. the coming of Christ, and his death and sufferings; 

“11th. As I was walking in the evening, and some, likewise, of his being an inward teacher, 
agreeably with what was expressed in the confer-|and true light which lightens every man, who have 
ence of yesterday, in a degree of the immediate|no more experimental knowledge of these es 
feeling, the language of our worthy friend, Isaac|tant truths than either Jews or neem ey 
Penington, was inwardly uttered; ‘None but may have, indeed, at times, experience ’ 7 - 
Christ; none but Christ, can my soul say, from a victions of the Spirit of Truth for sio, an — 
sense of my continual need of him.’ Not only as|his voice, ‘ Behold, I stand at the door and a 
He was a propitiation without me, but as a light|but they have not desired the knowledge o is 
within me: ‘for in him was life, and the life is the| ways; and therefore having eyes, they see i 
light of men.’ And not only by the report of|having ears, they hear not; neither do — 
ms he hath done for them, without them, but by | the things which belong to their peace. Oh that 
his immediate presence and saving help, are the|I had the tongue of an angel, and a voice to = 
souls of the desolate and distressed led, at seasons, to| tend from ‘pole to pole, to declare the —s ; 
trust in Him, who for their sanctification, ‘suffered|able riches of Christ:’ but ‘I am a chil , an 
without the gate.’” cannot speak,’ my ‘ strength is to sit still. 

“Kighth mo. 19th, 1782. First day. Being} “24th. ‘This day, visiting an ancient and long- 
low in mind, and indisposed in my health, I spent acquainted friend, she expressed srannte P 
the forenoon in Tooley street; and in my retire-|sin, and particularly for having been too muc . 
ment received a renewed conviction, that ‘ what is| ease. ‘The Friend, likewise, although far eevee : 
to be known of God is manifest within,’ by the|in years, signified the being now afraid oe oon 
immediate revelation of Jesus Christ: for, although|which I was well pleased to hear, for all - 
the invisible things of him may be understood by|abundant cause to be so, yea, to tremble - the 
the things that are made, yet these exterior de- king of terrors ; excepting such “ are oe ete : 
monstrations of his eternal power and god-head Him who is the Head of all principa “a an 
are rather adapted to the reasoning, than the feel- | power.’ Oh may the fruit of the Spirit be nt 
ing, part in man; and being objects of the under-| manifested among us! ‘ By their froits yes . 
standing, rather than the heart, can never afford know them,’ sai the blessed Jesus ; he t - 
a soul-satisfactory evidence to deep, inward, exer-|abideth in me, and I in him, bringeth forth bap 
cised seekers. ‘The Holy Scriptures, being writ-| fruit :° the branches whereon no fruit is found, " 
ten by the inspiration of God, are profitable for|therefore in a withering state, and mn ore oO 
doctrine, correction and instruction in righteous-|being cast forth. Nevertheless, our depen mp 
ness; that the man of God may be furnished to| ought not to be so much onthe fruit, as on vet 
all good works. Yet they are of themselves a|who is the vine; the Root that beareth us: t A 
dead letter, and unable to give life, only as they|:m all things we may grow up into Him who is the 
are opened by ‘the Spirit that quickeneth;’ and|Head, even Christ; our wisdom, righteousness, 
then they are precious, inestimably precious, be- sanctification and redewption. Awen. 
yond all words which have been written: asingle| “ First mo. 1st, 1783. We dressed more 5% 
sentence of them, so imparted, being much more|than common, and distributed a great rp oO = 
profitable and edifying to the inward man, than|among our poor neighbours. We are wae t ; 
long and elaborate discourses, or the voluminous | apostle Paul, that ‘ with such sacrifices God is we 
productions of men. When in a state of dark-|pleased. May this year, or that part of it which 
ness, distress, and uncertainty, our attention ought|may be my portion, be increased with the increase 
therefore to be inwardly turned to Him who ‘hath| which is ot God, viz., an inward exercise and 
the key of David ;’ who, in the days of his flesh, |travail of spirit towards him, and acts of benignity 
commiserated the poor and distressed among the|towards my fellow-creatures. The former is es- 
people, inviting them on this wise : ‘Come unto me, |sential to salvation; the latter are good - pro- 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will fitable to men, and adorn the doctrine 7m ich is 
give you rest.’ The doctrine taught by some, that| according to godliness ; but when trusted in - a 
the Scriptures are the only rule of faith and prac-|compensation for secret sins, and a Covering or 
tice, and may be sufficiently understood by the|the errors of the heart, they are ‘filthy rags. 
light of reason, is therefore equally erroneous and | Only ‘in the name of the Lord will we set up our 
uncomfortable.” banners.’ ” 

“Eleventh mo. 2d, 1782. ‘What shallI ren-| “Second mo. 10th, 1783. Fresh cause for self- 
der to the Lord for all his benefits?” In the 64th|condemnation was this day administered. What 





of flesh and spirit, I humbly hope the gentle at- 
tractions of heavenly love are measurably drawing 
me to the Lord Jesus Christ; the great Prophet 
and High Priest of his people; who declared in 
the days of his flesh, ‘No man can come to me, 
except the Father, which hath sent me, draw him.’ 


and propitiatory transactions in the flesh, and his year of my age, and amidst great desolations, both|cause is there for condemnation to them who are 
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in Christ Jesus, may some say. It is true, there)made up from the produce which such a river|which they were addressed. After waiting to be 
is none; but who are in Christ? ‘those who walk| brings down to market. On the other hand, alinstructed, my desires are at length fully answered, 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit.’ But whilst| river that rans north or south crosses parallels of|for inward revelation assures me, that mine must 
the law which is in our members, and the motions) latitude, changes its climate at every turn; and asjbe a religion of stillness, and total resignation of 
of sin which are thereby, bring forth fruit, there|the traveller descends it, he sees new agricultural |self; that whether the feeling of devotion excited 
is death and condemnation. The language of—noj|staples abounding. Such a river bears down to|be that of prayer, praise, gratitude or adoration, 
condemnation to them who are in Christ—I fear,|the sea a variety of productions, some of which|I must be immediately influenced by the spirit of 
frequently proceeds rather from speculation than) some one or another of the different nations of the |Christ, before I can feel union and communion with 
sensation; and is the dictate of a vain hope, by/earth is sure to want, and for which each one willjmy Heavenly Father, which, (whether words are 
which the creature speaketh peace unto itself, and|send to the market at its mouth, or the port whence |used or not,) alone constitute the essence of wor- 
rophecieth deceit. There is, indeed, a being|they are distributed over the world. ‘The assort-|ship. I feel convinced that whatever the outward 
Paptised into the death of Christ, and following| ments of merchandize afforded by such a river are|form of worship may be, the only true and ag. 
the Redeemer through the bloody process of his| the life of commerce. They give it energy, activity, |ceptable offering is a sacrifice of the heart, and the 
sufferings, before there is an experience attained of| and scope. Such a river is the Mississippi, and the|more I feel of a devotional spirit, the more I am 
being ‘complete in Him who is the Head of all] Mississippi is the only such river in the world. |led to be still, and not to look for instrumental aid ; 
principality and power,’ and risen with him into for I feel that Christ, the inward teacher and com. 
that dominion in which he dieth no more; and in| The Girdle—To loose the girdle and give it to |forter, is all-sufficient, and that he is waiting to do 
which those who believe, are dead, indeed, unto] another was among the Orientals, a token of great |me good. In these precious moments I should feel 
sin, but alive unto God, through Jesus Christ our| confidence and affection. Thus, to ratify the cove-|#By ministry a burden that was not prompted by 
Lord.” nant which Jonathan made with David. and toex-|the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit, for 
“Third mo. 8th, 1783, This week some de-| press his cordial regard for his friend among other|#ny but such ministry, must break that inward 
liverance from evil hath been graciously experi- things, he gave him his girdle. A girdle curiously |Stillness, in which the Divine will is shown to us, 
enced. As the day of my departure draws nigh,| and richly wrought was, among the ancient He-|#%4 heavenly consolations are administered, I 
may I daily experience an increase in the fruits of brews, a mark of honour, and sometimes bestowed | Often keep silence, (mentally,) that I may renew 
the Spirit; in no wise esteeming them ‘the works} as 9 reward of merit ; for this was the recompense |™Y strength ; then 1 mount as on “ eagle’s wings.” 
of righteousness which I have done ;’ but as marks| which Joab declared he meant to bestow on the| Jill within the last year, 1 knew but little, if any, 
of His gracious assistance and acceptance, ‘who|man who put Absalom to death: “ Why didst|of this stillness, and my devotions consisted chiefly 
worketh both to will and to do of his good plea-|thou not smite him to the ground, and { would|of supplication and praise, and sometimes of grati- 
sure,’ and justifieth his own works both for and in| have given thee ten sheckels of Muar take girdle.” |tude to the Supreme Being. Now, on a bed of 
his people; according to that which is written,| The reward was certainly meant to correspond with |sickness, perhaps of death, (being in a very pre- 
* Ye see, then, how that by works a man is justi-| the importance of the service which he expected |¢arious state,) I feel confirmed in the assurance, 
fied, and not by faith only.’ They err, therefore,| him to perform, and the dignity of his own station|tbat in mental silence only, is to be felt that peace, 
not knowing the scriptures, nor the power of God,| as commander-in-chief. We may therefore sup-|#0d joy, and union with our Maker, which is, and 
who teach that the works of the Spirit influence] pose it was not a common one of leather, or plain jever will be, the christian’s only hope and confi- 
not the justification of the saints; but that they worsted, butof costly materials, and richly adorned; dence, in the solemn and certain hour of dissola- 
are dross, dung, and filthy rags. Was not Abra- for people of rank and fashion in the East wear very | tion. 
ham, our father, justified by works, when he had} broad girdles, all of silk, aud superbly ornamented a ea 
offered his son Isaac upon the altar?’ ‘ Was not| with gold and silver, and precious stones, of which From “The Patent Office Report,” 1861. 
Rabab, the harlot, justified by works, when she) they are extremely proud, regarding them as the tok- The Consumption of Milk. 
had received the messengers, and sent them out} ens of their superior station, and the proof of their 
another way!’ Even the giving a cup of cold) riches,—Late Puper. 
water, in the name of a disciple, is justified before ee Milk has ever been considered an excellent ar- 
God. The coming of the Lord Jesus in the flesh, For “The Friend.” |ticle of food. From infancy to age, in the civilized 
his sufferings, and blood-shedding on the cross, and| Reflections by a young female at the age of seven- world, pure, sweet milk is a prime necessity, and 
the work of the Spirit, were, in the eternal council} teen; found amongst her papers, after her de-|js considered of such importance that the first ob- 
of God, essentially necessary for the salvation of| cease. ject of every agricultural association has been to 
sinners. Manifold are his works; in unerring,) About a twelvemonth ago, I remember feeling |improve the products of the dairy. 
unsearchable wisdom, hath he made them all. a great resignation and sweetness. I think I then| ‘The importation of fine English cattle, from the 
“9th. Great and inexpressible hath been the|/knew what is meavt in Scripture by the words,\time Washington first brought them to the plains 
mercy and loving-kindness of the Lord, more par-|* the silence of the flesh,” a feeling very difficult|of Mount Vernon to the present day, may be con- 
ticularly in my advanced years, by drawing me in|to attain, but which I am convinced, every true|sidered a national benefit. No less important 18 
spirit to his Son the Lord Jesus Christ; that || christian must strive for till it is attained. the improvement of the native cow, as is shown by 
might be justified freely by his grace, through the} For many months past I have believed it to be\the annual reports of various associations. The 
redemption which is in him; according as it is|my duty to do so,—to endeavour to feel a mental |efforts to improve the breed of cows have been 
written, ‘every man therefore that hath heard and/ stillness, or a total resignation of feeling, and ces-|eminently successful, but not as general as could 
learned of the Father cometh unto me.’ What a/sation from thinking; and in this state to wait for|be desired. It is as true of cows as of any other 
linsey-woolsey garment may some say; and what|the influences and teachings of Divine Grace and |race of animals, that the breed, however good, will 
contradiction betwixt the seutiments of the present] ‘Truth on the heart. When we attain this stillness, |rapidly deteriorate if bot properly cared for; and 
day, and the remarks on yesterday, in which the|the Holy Spirit directs us what to do, what tolit is also as true that a breed of a medium or even 
doctrine of justification by works is asserted. 1 pray for, and how to pray, and shows us when|a poor quality, will be greatly improved by sult- 
answer, to me no contradiction appears; the holy| vocal supplication is required of us, and when se-|able care and proper attention. To these points 
men of God, who spake as they were moved of the|cret mental prayer is most acceptable to the Fa-|almost every agricultural association has di 
Holy Ghost, having declared that ‘a man is justi-|ther of spirits. its attention, and by premiums and honourable 
fied by faith,’ and that ‘by works a man is justi-| I have often felt anxious to know what is real|notice has been amply rewarded for its efforts, 
fied, and not by faith only :’ and they respectively religion, and ‘have entreated my Heavenly Guide| While Awerican cows fall below the English, Swiss 
had the mind of Christ.” to lead me into it, however painful a surrender of|and German, taken as a whole, they compare very 
(To be continued.) heart and life may be; for without that, there is|favorably whenever they have had proper attention, 
eal : no true and lasting peace to be found, and no pre-|as the following statement very clearly illustrates: 
Longitudinal Rivers.—-A river that runs east|paration for the eujoyment of the Divine presence} ‘Tbe annual average, taking all the cows over 4 
or west crosses no parallels of latitude; conse-|in a state of perfect holiness hereafter. 1 have at|large extent of territory, is a little less than 1,800 
——? as it flows towards the sea, it does not] different times been desirous to know, whether that |quarts. From all available information we com 
change its climate ; and being in the same climate, profession in which I have been educated, is the|ciude that 1,800 quarts of milk is a fair average 
the crops that are cultivated at its mouth are right one for me to retain; and whether any other| annual product of each cow of the present Amert: 
grown also at it sources; and from one end to the| form of worship, could be more acceptable to God |can stock, 1861. 
other of it there is no variety of productions—it is|from me. I never made use of vocal supplication! No cow that comes below this average should 
all wheat and corn, or wine, or oil, or some other|on the subject, but I believe my secret prayers|be milked, yet we find many whose annual yi 
staple. Assorted cargoes, therefore, cannot be|were accepted by Him who knew the sincerity in! does not exceed a thousand quarts. 
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The annual average product of milch cows should Ithereby raising the price beyond the reach of many. |trances are at the back side of each alternate divi- 
be brought up to 2,200 quarts at least. In fact, most of the milk consumed in southern|sion and the bottom entrances at the front side of 
Consumption of Milk.—Milk is consumed in cities and towns is produced within their limits or] the tank. 
three modes : immediate vicinity. The preservation of milk for} The tank should be so arranged as to be out of 
1. In the manufacture of butter. a sufficient length of time to allow it to be trans-|the way of any currents of air. The ventilation 
2, In the manufacture of cheese. ported fifteen, twenty, or one hundred miles, andjof the house should be only sufficient to keep the 
3, In direct consumption as food. keep sweet for twelve uours afterwards, would be|air pure. Most milk-houses admit altogether too 
1, According to statistics, fifty-four per cent. of|an incalculable benefit to these places, by giving a|much air. In all cases, all ingress of air to the 
the entire produce of milk is made into butter. — supply and by allowing competition to re-|house should be prevented as soon as a thunder- 
The manufacture of this indispensable article of|/duce the price within the reach of all. shower is seen rising, and no admittance allowed 
food has received the attention of our best chem-| Methods of Preserving Milk.—1. By heat.—2.|till the milk is to be removed. In clear or in rainy 
ists as well as of our most skilful manufacturers, | By cvaporation or condensation.—3. By cold and| weather the ventilator may be open, but never in 
and is now made in a very perfect manner. It is | quiet. showery weather. 
exported in large quantities and found in almost} 1. Heat.—There are two methods of preserviug| Ozone which is freely generated by electricity, 
every port in a perfectly sweet condition. It is}milk by heat. acts energetically on milk, souring it in a few min- 
also kept fit for table use many months. First.. By heating it in the open air. This is}utes, many times destroying the milk before the 
2. The dairy of the United States also produces | very commonly resorted to under the name of scald-|shower has passed over. Therefore, all air from 
an excellent quality of cheese, to the methods of|ing the milk. Several years since Gay Lussac}the vicinity of thunder showers, which always con- 
the manufacture and care of which nothing need |demonstrated that if milk be heated gradually|tains ozone, should be carefully excluded from the 
be added to the previous reports of the Agricultu-|to boiling point two days in succession in the} wilk-house. 
ral Bureau. One point, however, cannot escape|winter, and three in the summer, it would keep| Having prepared a place for the reception of the 
notice. In thirteen States the milk used in the|two months without souring. milk, its treatment remains to be considered. 
manufacture of cheese, is only about one-twentieth! Second. ‘he milk is first bottled up tightly} The cows are milked in the cool of the evening, 
of the annual produce of milk, it being only five per| with wired corks and placed in kettles of cold|just after sunset, and the milk is strained into the 
cent. The cheese crop consumes only about one-|water. The water is now gradually heated to boil-|cans which are to convey it to market. These cans 
eleventh as much milk as the butter crop. Its |ing point when the kettles are removed from the|hold about forty quarts, and when filled weigh 
value is only about one-tenth as much. fire and allowed to cool. The bottles are then|about one hundred and twenty pounds. They ere 
3. We find also that forty-one per cent. of the|taken out and packed for future use. Milk} made of strong tin, and are well bound. As fast 
annual produce of milk is consumed as food. A treated in this manner will keep for six months.|as the cans are filled they are placed in the tank, 
large proportion of this milk is consumed within a|It has been claimed that the addition of soda or| beginning at division No.1. The cans remain un- 
few hours after milking, but a much larger pro-|hedge mustard has a good effect, but it is believed|covered, and the milk is not allowed to be stirred 
portion, especially that for transportation, is kept|that the real preservative power is the heat. or even jarred. 
for a considerable time. A much greater quan-| By these methods the milk loses its primitive} The tank should be so constructed as to be dis- 
tity would be sold could it be preserved a suena een, and is not suitable for many purposes, nor|connected with the building. It should rest flat 
length of time to get it to market. ean they be practically employed by dairymenjon the ground, so that any jar of the building 
After making all allowances, the consumption of|supplying our cities. cannot disturb the milk in the tank. 
milk as food is of much greater importance than| 2. Evaporation or condensation.—This process} In the morning the cows are milked before sun- 
its manufacture into cheese, and as our cities be-|was patented a few years since, and consists in|rise, and the milk placed in the cans as before. 
come more densely populated the difference will |evaporating the watery portions of the milk till it|If there is a can partly full of night’s milk, it 
inerease with the demand. Butter and cheese can |solidifies. It is then put up in sealed tin cans and| must remain so; the warm morning’s milk must 
be imported to any city, but the milk demanded as|can be carried to all parts of the world. It keeps|not be mixed with the cool night's, but kept sepa- 
food must be produced within a comparatively |sweet a great length of time, and is used most ex-|rate. In no case must a can of morning’s milk 
short distance of the place of its consumption, un-|tensively by people at sea. There are several/stand in the tank above a night’s can, for in that 
less there are railroad facilities for transportation. |large manufactories in Connecticut and New York,|case the warmth of the morning’s can will be dis- 
Ifconveyed by wagons, fifteen miles is about the| which have been in operation for several years.|tributed over the night's milk, and the process of 
extreme limit of cartage ; but if conveyed by steam,|The particulars of the process are not known to|souring initiated. 
either by boats or cars, one hundred and fifty miles | the public. At about 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon the milk 
is about the maximum limit. 3. Preservation by cold and quiet.—This is the|is to be carried to the cars. The cans are then to 
The produce of milk as food in the vicinity of| process practised by dairymen generally, who are] be filled if necessary. The milk being all cool 
all large towns and cities must always therefore |compelled to send their milk to market by the cars.|can be mixed ; in fact, there is no difference be- 
attract the especial attention of the agriculturist} ‘I'he process consists in cooling the wilk to about|tween the night's and morning's milk. No parts 
and abundantly reward his labours. It is also to|40° Fabrenheit, as soon as possible after milking,| of cans are to be seut to market, but to be kepé 
be remarked, that the cost of producing milk is|and in keeping it at that temperature, in perfect| over twenty-four hours longer. 
much more expensive in the vicinity of large cities | quiet, till it is ready to be carried to the cars. The cans are then placed in a wagon and a wet 
than in the country. The price of land, and, gen-| ‘I'he essential requisite is a spring of cold water.| covering thrown over them, over which are thrown 
erally, the higher prices for food and labour, both|The quantity of water is not of so much conse-| buffalo robes or other covering. At the railroad 
tend to increase the cost of milk, while the slop|quence as its degree of coldness and its perma-| station the cans are closely packed in a closed car 
feed, which is always furnished more or less by|nency. ‘The water should be conducted under-| without anything being thrown over them, and du- 
every city, and the movement of milk before it|ground the shortest possible distance to a suitable| ring the night reach New York. “ The rate of a 
cools, tend to decrease the quality of the milk. {place for the location of the milk-house. This} night miik train when in motion is twenty miles 
The Preservation of Mi/k.—l1u high latitudes,| place, if possible, should be on the north side of a| per hour.” 
where the nights are damp and cool, milk can be|hill, well shaded, and so situated that the water| The cans are then taken by milk-carts and the 
transported for ten or fifteen miles without any|from the tank will readily flow off. The house} milkis distributed toconsumers. The milk, there- 
special care, and be kept sweet for a considerable|should be of such size and form as to adwit of a| fore, does not leave the cans till it is sold, and gen- 
length of time. This enables the inhabitants of|tank two fect wide, and of sufficient length to hold| erally it is disposed of at a temperature nearly as 
cities and large towns to obtain their supplies from all the milk-cavs. ‘The depth of the tank should|low as it left the milk-house. In this condition it 
4 large extent of territory. Competition is there-!be about four inches less than the depth of the can.| will keep sweettwenty-four or even thirty-six hours, 
fore free, and the price of milk is equitable for both| Each can should have a separate division, and the| and is a pure country milk, quite different in value 
parties, and so reasonable that every family finds| divisions so arranged that the water may pass from| from that peddled at a smoking temperature of 70 
ita cheap article of food. The preservation of milk |one to another. or 80 degrees. 
iM those latitudes is of minor importance. But as| ‘The water from the spring should enter at the| The cost of transportation averages one cent 
We pass southward the temperature increases, and| bottom of the first division, aud from the top of|per quart; the producers sell it, delivered at 
the time that milk will remain sweet becomes less|the first enter the second, then from the bottom of] the station, for twocents; therefore it costs, ready 
and less, till it is necessary, under present treatment, |the second enter the third, and so on, alternately| for delivery in New York city, three cents per 
to use it almost as soon as it is milked. ‘This, as a| entering at or near the top of one and the bottom|guart. Usual retail price six cents. 
matter of course, limits the distance of transporta-|of the next division. This secures a perfect cur-| This process is available and practicable for all 
tion and the territory for the production of milk,|rent around each can, particularly if the top en-|milk-men. ‘The milk should be cool jn all cases 
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before carting it. Milk that is not cooled com- 


This estimate is also made on assuming the av- 


bespattered with smut and dirty water from 


mences decay a few hours after milking, and|erage produce of each cow to be 1,800 quarts of|the mixture of the black smoke and steam deposi 


is not a healthy diet. Sour milk is not so inju- 


milk. Should the average annual produce of cows |from the pipes; and the English, tolerating such 


rious. It is milk that is in a state of change that|be raised to 2,200 each, as it ought to be, the value |conveyances at all, can be attributed only, I thi 


is unhealthy. 

No food should be eaten while a chemical change 
is going on among its constituents. 

The plain suggestion, then, is to have milk cooled 
before it is offered for sale. Milk in the evening 
and peddle it in the morning, and sell the morn- 
ing’s milk in the afternoon. 

In this manner the territory around our large 
towns and cities for producing milk will be greatly 
enlarged, and milk may become an important ar- 
ticle of food. 

The Value of the Milk Crop.—The value of the 
milk crop may be fairly estimated from the value 
of milk used in the manufacture of butter. Fifty- 
four per cent. of the entire crop in the thirteen 
States before named is made into butter; hence 
the value of butter forms a very correct basis for 
ascertaining the true value of milk. 

The following is a correct statement of the value 
of milk per quart, the total value of the crop, to- 
gether with the value of the amount consumed in 
each of the named States. 

Price per 
States. — Value consumed. Total value. 


1.36 
1.44 
1. 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Wisconsin 
Virginia 


$1, 523, 377 96 
1, 080, 753 52 
1, 040, 488 41 
2, 277, 334 52 

353, 752 46 
1, 017, 375 82 
7, 385, 216 72 
7, 089, 005 12 
1, 933, 688 29 

455, 277 40 
1, 155, 437 83 
2, 578, 368 89 
4, 542, 284 53 


$3, 606, 246 72 
2, 459, 289 60 
3, 955, 921 92 
4, 369, 438 08 

518, 544 00 

2, 847, 657 60 

27, 506, 291 04 

15, 518, 522 88 
4, 396, 754 24 

813, 420 00 
2, 040, 400 80 

5, 160, 053 44 
6, 665, 440 32 

Total 32, 432, 36147 79, 857, 980 64 

1. Milk is worth the most in Delaware and the 
least in Virginia. ‘he small extent of the terri- 
tory of Delaware, and its proximity to market, will 
readily account for the high price of its milk crop. 

2. New York produces as much wilk in value 
asthe six New England States, together with New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

3. New York and Pennsylvania produce more 
milk than the eleven remaining States, and nearly 
one-third the entire crop of the United States. 

4. It is remarkable that Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Maryland consume about the same amount io 
value. Pennsylvania consumes nearly as much as 
New York, although she produces but little more 
than half in value. 

5. The value of milk seems to be determined 
by its proximity to market. It cannot be trans- 
ported under the present treatment like many 
other articles of produce. 

With the above tables as a basis, it is estimated 
that the entire milk crop of the United States for 
the year 1860 exceeded $160,000,000. 

Amount consumed as food $90, 000, 000 

Amount manufactured into butter 65, 000, 000 

Amount manufactured into cheese 5, 000, 000 


Total $160, 000, 000 

The above is the cost ofthe milk. The additional 
value produced by the manufacture and trans- 
portation of butter and cheese will make the value 
of the dairy of the United States for the year 
1860 exceed $200,000,000. 

This estimate is made on the value of milk at 
1.48 cent per quart. Should the coumon estimate 


about $320,000,000. 


catalan 
Selected. 
BE STILL, FOR IT IS HE. 
Grace does not steel the faithful heart, 
That it should know no ill; 
We learn to kiss the chastening rod, 
And feel its sharpness still. 


But how unlike the christian’s tears, 
To those the world must shed ! 

His sighs are tranquil and resigned 
As the heart from which they sped. 


The saint may be compelled to meet 
Misfortunes’ saddest blow, 

His bosom is alive to feel 
The keenest pang of woe. 


But ever as the wound is given, 
There is a hand unseen, 

Hasting to wipe away the scar, 
And hide where it has been. 


The christian would not have his lot, 
Be other than it is, 

For while his Father rules the world, 
He knows that world is his. 


He knows that he who gave the best, 

Will give him all beside ; 
Assured each seeming good he asks 

Is evil, if denied. 

ee —oe 
Selected. 
WORDS. 

A little said, and truly said, 
Can deeper joys impart, 
Than hosts of words, which reach the head, 
Rut never touch the heart ; 
The voice that wins its sunny way, 
A lonely home to cheer, 
Hath oft the fewest words to say, 
But ob! those few how dear. 
If words could satisfy the breast, 
The world might hold « feast ; 
But words when summoned to the test, 
Oft satisfy the least! 
Like plants that make a gaudy show, 
All blossom to the root, 
But whose poor nature cannot grow 
One particle of fruit. 


—_—_o—__—_ 


For “The Friend.” 
Kew,—Sydenham. 
(Continued from page 167.) 
oneap,; 200K. 

Having said much of the beauty and 
perfection of many things in this country, I will be- 
gin with our ¢vip to Kew, that you need not think 
T see every thing cowleur de rose, simply because of 
the new and peculiar interest almost every thing is 
invested with, whether historically or otherwise. 
At the suggestion of some of our friends—as the 
pleasantest mode of going thither—we went by 
water to the above uamed gardens, one of the 
most charming of the many attractive places about 
London, in one of the numerous little steamers 
that are constantly plying up and down the Thames. 

“T could hardly believe it, when I was first in- 
formed, that there was really no better water con- 
veyance than these forlorn little boats. They are 
very inferior to our /erry-boats, with respect to 
comfort and cleanliness, and our large steamers 


“* * 


which ply up and down our rivers, are elegant/even a glimpse of the charms of Kew? 
palaces in comparison, They are so small, there |could our city of P 


is not space for even such saloons as our ferry 
steamers are furnished with, and there is not so 
much as an awning in any we saw, to protect you 





of the dairy products of the country would be/|to their exclusivencss. ‘he rich have their own 


equipages, in which they drive wherever they de- 
sire to go, unless it is too distant, and then they 

by rail road; where again their exclusiveness jg 
shown, by the fare of the first class cars—which 
are handsomely finished and very comfortable— 
being so high, that it does not suit the circumstan. 
ces of many highly respectable persons to travel 
in them: consequently such must go in the second 
class, which are really very little better than our 
cattle pens would be if fitted up with the same 
kind of hard wooden seats and little contracted 
glazed windows. And yet how much more pleas- 
ant it often is, to travel by water, than in the best 
of carriages, on the finest roads. And what a de- 
lightful change it would be, even for the rich, and 
how much less fatiguing, could they vary their ex- 
cursions by trips on the water sometimes, in such 
steamers as those in America ; with their fine, large, 
elegantly finished saloons, capable of accommodat- 
ing hundreds, furnished with Brussels carpeting, with 
luxurious upholstered chairs and lounges; supplied 
with iced water, ice cream and other refreshments, 
and having fine upper promenade decks, for those 
wishing the full benefit of the scenery and the air, 
entirely removed from dirt, disagreeable odor, 
smoke and steam. Well, we crept up the Thames, 
a distance of only 12 or 15 miles, in about two 
hours and a half! which in one of our American 
steamers, would have been accomplished in half 
the time, with the same detentions. That the nu- 
merous London citizens of highly cultivated minds 
and tastes, as capable of fully appreciating the re- 
fined and elevated enjoyment to be derived from 
frequent visits to this peerless spot, as any of the 
wealthy aristocracy who resort to it—doubtless 
more so than many of them, but whose circum. 
stances may not admit of the expense of frequently 
hiring a coach—should have no more desirable 
way of going thither than by these wretched little 
boats, is really discreditable. Notto name the many 
other occasions, necessary, or for pleasure, that 
hourly induce crowds of respectable persons to 
travel up and down the river in them. ‘he trip 
is rather a pleasant one, the Thames being very 
winding, and its shores green, with many pretty 
trees, though they are nothing extraordinary. But 
the natural features are very tame, and there are 
very few handsome country residences. Nothing 
that will at all compare with the tasteful country 
seats, that so abound on, and in the neigebourhood 
of the romantic scenery of our noble rivers, and 
often so near our large cities. No beautiful suburb, 
such as West Philadelphia; and no beautiful vil- 
lages composed largely of gentlemen’s tasteful re- 
sidenees, and inviting cottage homes, such a8 80 
often enliven their borders, But dingy, gloomy 
little brick towns, are numerous enough. Theres 
a very good view from the river of the splendid 
Westminster Palace—as the parliament houses are 
called—which, as it is the best perhaps that cal 
be obtained of its*whole exterior, we were glad to 
have the opportunity of seeing. You have sect 
engravings of it, and as you observe, it is builtin 
the most elaborately ornamented Gothic style. 

“ And now what can I say that shall give you 
Traly 
, boast, within twenty miles 
round, a spot possessing the same extraordinary 
attractions, some of us would be only too ready, 
fear, to steal time from our homes and spend many 


of two cents per quart be adopted, the value of|from sun or rain. Being a little crowded, as is| hours there frequently through the year, even were 


the dairy will be upwards of $260,000,000. 


often the case, it was hardly possible to avoid 


the means of conveyance more dismal, the way 
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it less inviting, by far. It is so much more exten-| frame-work of iron, which being painted blue, gives |Danakils, Negroes, Earthmen, Bosjesman and 
sive than I expected! So much of beauty is there|the whole, at a little distance, a violet tint—as of Kaffres; in various attitudes, and all painted and 
jn its winding walks, its velvet sward, its lovely|an amethyst—eparkling and dazzling in the sun-|clothéd to the life—some with their faces hideously 
flower beds and mounds, and rich profusion of ele-| shine. disfigured, by having their mouths slit and dis- 
ant shrubbery, the shaded rocks and nooks of} ‘ You enter the palace at the South wing, after |torted, their ears elongated, &c. Here are some 
ros and other wildings, all disposed with such| passing through a long colonnade, on one side of|leading a camel to water, there is one attacking a 
good judgment and refined taste; the magnificent| which is trained a variety of beautiful plants,—|tiger, and there again they are fighting with each 
clustering and wandering trees, if I may thus ap-| thence into refreshment saloons, in the basement, other. And all looking so frightfully real, the 
ply such a word, in almost countless variety, the|and ascending a fine broad flight of steps, you|sight of them almost chills one’s blood. 
rhododendrons in vast abundance in full bloom, of|find you are on the main floor of the building.| ‘ Branching off each side of the nave are the 
various lovely tints, the azaleas, the luxuriant masses| Here, again, you first pass through refreshment |numerous courts appropriated to the arts, sciences, 
of broad giasey leaved evergreens, such as the|saloons—the view of which, however inviting their|manufattures, machinery, naval arehitecture, new 
calmias and hollies, &c., &c. All these compara-| seats around well supplied tables, as it would ra-|inventions, &c., embracing a vast collection—the 
tively common things, to speak nothing of the ra-| ther detract from, than add to the elegance of the |highly important triumphs of art and genius— 
rities from almost all parts of the world which so| arrangements beyond, is closed off by the “ Screen | things needful and curious, and things of exquisite 
aboand. How superb are the other varieties of ever-| of the Kings and Queens of England.” As you!beauty: also the French and Italian courts, with 
green! The different pines. The graceful Deo-| pass from behind this, you observe its front is a |elegant and appropriate collections from each of 
dar, with its pensile branches and foliage. The|splendid piece of workmanship : its decoration be- | these countries—too great a multitude to attempt 
dark Auracaria, so totally unlike any other tree.|ing composed of niches with the statues of all the|to enumerate even their heads. A large portion of 
Bat the palm and fern houses are the wonders of| sovereigns of England, from William the Conqueror, | these courts is also appropriated to the reproduc- 
beauty and magnificence,—perfectly unique. When|to the present—casts from those executed for the|tion of parts of antique temples, sculpture, &Xc., 
standing in their crystal palaces, especially that of| houses of parliament—with elegantly carved tracery | modelled from existing antique remains, which are 
the palms, we might almost fancy ourselves trans-| around them and in the interstices, and with rich|bighly interesting—some of them very splendid— 
ported to some eastern or southern clime, looking| cornice over all; challenging a careful and admir-|which must have been prepared at enormous cost. 
upon one of its forests of tropical trees and|ing inspection;—but here you find yourself in the|There are the Greek, the Roman, the Assyrian, 
other plants; such is the amazing crowd, va-|nave of this immense fabric:—a vast, matchless|the Pompeian, the Alhambra and the Egyptian 
riety and lofty height of some of the specimens,| bower, a scene of singular beauty, at once opens/courts; each comprising several rooms; and con- 
so embowered are you, one is hardly aware of be-| before you, and you feel you cannot yet turn your|ducting you to the last-named is a broad avenue of 
ing inclosed in a glass house. It was to me a|back upon it, to examine anything in detail. Oc-|colossal sphynxes, which are considered superior 
scene of enchantment: so wholly unlike any other| cupying the centre, and extending some 250 feet in| works of art. ‘the Alhambra has four or five 
vegetation. And the ferns,—the exquisite beauty,| length from where you stand, is a tastefully formed |apartments, the elegant carving of which, the 
the astonishing variety, numbers, and above all the} basin, a marble bordered lake we will call it,—a| brilliant colouring and gilding, its divans, foun- 
size of some of these. With bodies five or six feet| corresponding one being in the extreme opposite |tains, &c., probably give a very fair representation 
in height, and some eight or ten inches in thickness,| end of the nave—with rare water plants growing}on a small scale, of the pristine magnificence of 
and rising with great symmetry, and gracefully| therein, their rich broad leaves buoyed on its sur-|that gorgeous Moorish palace. At one end of the 
curving over from these, vast clustering fronds,|face—with large marble vases, four feet or more|north transept, there are two colossal figures, mo- 
superb spreading plumes of from fifteen to twenty|in diameter, standing at short intervals along its|delled from the statues of King Rameses II. in the 
feet in length ; thus forming shade évees of singular| margin, filled with superb flowering plants, chiefly |temple of Aboo Simbel in Egypt, a model of which 
beauty, under which many might shelter and rest.| exotics, growing luxuriantly, and in full bloom, and|temple is in the Egyptian court. These figures 
Many of the other greenhouses, though glowing|a splendid glass fountain in the centre,—the one|measure about sixty feet high in their sitting pos- 
with lovely flowers in great profusion and variety, | which attracted so much attention at the first na-/ture, are highly coloured, and with their enormous 
I was disappointed in finding, had not the display/ tional exhibition here—flinging its sparkling waters |staring black eyes, twelve to fifteen inches in dia- 
of rare flowers I had desired to see. There were| around and among its glittering crystal pendants| meter, make an extraordinary and almost startling 
very few, indeed, that we had not seen before—it|and pinnacles. On each side the nave, near the|appearance. Facing these in the opposite end of 
is probable it was not the season for many of them| light pillars—of which there are 2500—which|the transept is the gigantic natural wonder from 
tobe in bloom. The orchidize we did not see at| support the galleries, and partially under the latter| America—the mammoth California tree. There 
all; greatly to our regret, having heard there was|throughout its whole length, are intermingled |are also the Medizeval court, representing the Ger- 
& superb collection; they were in private green] groups of beautiful tropical plants—the tall ele-|man, French and English styles of Gothic archi- 
houses, and there appeared no one there at the/ gant palms, the rich tree ferns, with their bowing,|tecture—the Byzantine and Elizabethan courts, 
time who had the authority to open them. graceful plumes, &c., &c.,—too numerous to men-| with the architecture of those periods, &Xe., &c., Xe. 
“T cannot attempt anything that will amount) tion, with statues in great numbers and variety, in| There are twelve stair-cases to conduct the visitor 
to a description of the Crystal Palace. But groups or singly ; well executed models, casts from|to and from the galleries; which are appropriated 
supposing you to have been no better informed, or| some of the finest works of both ancient and mod-|to the paintings—a large collection of both modern 
to remember no better than myself, before I sawjern sculptors. Elegant vines are enwreathing and|and ancient schools—the museum of naval archi- 
it—whichever the case may be—about the place or/ festooning the light columns and rafters, birds are |tecture—having fine models of ships, steamers, &c., 
its attractions, I would like you to have a lit-| flying from spray to spray, gold-fish are swimming |—various interesting oriental works of art, manu- 
tle glimpse —such as I can give you in not|and glancing about in the clear waters; overarch-|factures, &c., Ke., &c. 
very many words perhaps—of the tout ensemble} ing all, is the aerial crystal roof,—and all—trees,| “The arrangements throughout are most com- 
which makes it a delightful resort for the mul-| flowers, fountains, statues and crystal roof, are|plete; all the appointments and the ornamental 
titude, as well as the intelligent of all classes,| mirrored on the glassy surface of the lake below. |finish in every part are truly elegant—as might be 
that I think must be unsurpassed of its kind.| “(On turning aside, after contemplating awhile|supposed where expense is lavished with an un- 
In natural attraction it has the advantage of the/this fair scene, more like the creation of a poet’s|sparing hand. Of the thousands of every class 
Zoological and Kew gardens; being sufficiently fancy than a reality, to observe more closely the|that are drawn thither weekly, for a day of relaxa- 
tlevated above the surrounding country to com-| different objectsof attraction as they are successively |tion and enjoyment, and the whole day is quite 
mand quite an extensive and very beautiful view. presented, one of the first which arrests our atten-|little enough, you may be enabled, perhaps, to form 
We did not think of enquiring the number of acres| tion is the ethnological and zoological department, |some conception, by hearing a statement which was 
included in the grounds; but the extent is without| which two subjects are picturesquely arranged to-|made to us. Besides the rooms mentioned for light 
stint—as I think you will perceive even from the fol-| gether. Among rocks, and plants indigenous to|refreshments, the palace is furnished with a public 
lowing imperfect sketcb—as are also the charming] the native countries of the men and animals here dining-room, and dining-saloons for private parties ; 
improvements. The palace alone, though having/exhibited, are stuffed wild beasts, and figures of|and we were informed that the association received 
very little external ornament, is a splendid object,| savages in groups from various parts of the world,| weekly £40 for the waste fat from joints of meat, 
possessing a beauty peculiar to itself. Think of| modelled from life. Here is a group of Esqui-|&c., and £70 for pig slush! While, doubtless, 
® building 1800 feet in length, and 400 feet in| maux, there, one of North American Indians en-|there are thousands weekly, who never dine there, 
Width ; central transept 174 feet, and those at each gaged in a war-dance, and there, another from|but carry their Junch with them. We will now 
end 105 feet in height—flanked by stone towers 235) mountains in South America. In this shaded |leave the interior and take another glimpse—which 
feet high, with reservoirs of water at the top—built| nook, and under that overhanging rock, are dif-| will be equally imperfect with, or more so, than the 
entirely of glass, excepting the comparatively light| ferent groups from, East, West, and South Africa, |one just given—of the external charms, much the 
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more attractive to me, of this really extraordinary 
place of resort. 

“ Stepping out from the central transept, ntarly 
the whole of the extensive grounds, sloping gently 
down to the foreground of the highly cultivated 
distant landscape—the terraced gardens imme- 
diately in front, which are in the Italian style, and 
also the greater part beyond, and on your left, 
which are English landscape style—lie mapped 
out before you. The English, according to our 
taste, much the more beautiful. The-attempts to 
imitate nature—the soft green slopes and délls, the 
rich clumps of trees, winding walks and sheets of 
water—are very successful, and the effect is very 
lovely. The Italian gardens, however, though so 
artificial, have also a peculiar charm, and are really 
beautiful. The upper terrace is occupied by flower- 
beds—large and small, of different shapes, and cut 
with mathematical precision, one invariably cor- 
responding with another on the opposite sides of 
the main central walk—filled with the most bril- 
liant flowers; handsome balustrades surmounted 
by statues, and eight or ten antique fountains in 
tasteful marble basins. Thence you descend fine 
wide flights of marble steps. On the terrace 
below, in the centre dividing the main broad walk 
which extends through the whole length of the 

rounds, is a large marble basin and fountain; 
Peside which are six others, with their large ele- 
gant marble reservoirs; flowers in profusion, 
temples, statues, grotto cascades—beyond, rifle 
ground, cricket ground, bowling green, archery 
ground, &. 

“ And now, last though far from least, as we 
leave the above fanciful part of the grounds, by 
walks twisting around knolls, among fine trees and 
thickets of shrubbery, the superb rhododendron 


in full bloom, &c., descending into beautiful rocky 
dells, we approach a much wilder part of the gar- 
den than avy we have yet seen; yet all in perfect 


order and keeping with the whole. Sauntering 
slowly along enjoying it to the full, and expecting 
nothing unusual, we turn round a projection of 
rock and shrubbery, come suddenly upon a beau- 
tiful little lake, and lo! rearing up their gigantic, 
awful forms on its banks and islands, or in the 
edge of its waters, are numerous specimens of 
restored extinct animals; large as life—as their 
colossal life! All executed with such extraordi- 
nary skill, their forms, colouring, sone with their 
scaly coats, and placed in natural appropriate at- 
titudes, that had such creatures still existed, 1 
should hardly have had a doubt of their reality, 
even at this short distance. The effect was almost 
electrifying—making us feel for an instant like 
coming to a stand-still. There were the Megalo- 
saurus, the Mosasaurus, and Megatherium—the 
latter sitting on its haunches rearing its hideous 
head high up in a tree, which, with its gigantic feet 
and claws, it seemed in the act of tearing down to 
feed upon—the Plesiosaurus, Ichthyosaurus and 
Iguanadons—some of these apparently in the act 
of coming out of the water—the huge frogs mea- 
suring from three to four feet across the back—— 
those great, outré-looking, flying reptiles, the 
Pterodactyls, a combination of bird and beast, 
with enormous, long beaks filled with teeth, sitting 
on the top of the rocks, the skinny folds of whose 
vast wings were flapping in the wind so very like 
life,—and many others which I cannot now name. 
But I feel sare that nothing I can say, can convey 
to you any idea of the effect on the beholder at 
first sight, of these astounding apparitions; it 
seemed like the realizing of some horrific night- 
mare, omitting, indeed, their beautiful surround- 
ings. Turning a little from these to another part 
of the banks of the lake, we are quite refreshed at 


sight of a very different herd of restored fossil|clothed at her expense, they should submit to haye 
animals. Specimens of the extinct Tapir, some of|their clothes fashioned agreeable to her mind.”—~ 
the deer tribe—not so very large—and towering | From a Testimony of Nottingham Monthly Meet. 
above all the colossal Irish elk. The group is|ing concerning Dinah James. 
very beautiful, as well as most truly interesting. et te 
They appear perfectly true to nature, their atti-| The turn of Afe.—Between the years of forty 
tudes extraordinarily so. Some are lying on the|#0d sixty, a man who has properly regulated him- 
green sward as in repose; some appear as quietly |Self may be considered in the prime of life. His 
teeding, and others with their heads as if suddenly |™matured strength of constitution renders him al- 
raised with the look of surprise and inquiry, which | Most impervious to the attacks of disease, and ex. 
we so often see in our domestic grazing animals, perience has given soundness to his judgment, 
when we come unexpectedly upon them. His mind is resolute, firm and equal; all his fune- 
“ Another artificial feature and specimen of|tions are in the highest order. He assumes mas. 
scientific skill on the borders of this interesting|tety over business, builds up a competence on 9 
little lake, deservedly attracts much attention.|foundation he has formed in early manhood, and 
On the opposite side from the extinct animals,|psses through a period of life attended by many 


rising rather abruptly from the water’s edge, is an 
illustration of a section of the geological strata of 
the earth’s crust, so admirably constructed in imi- 
tation of the true minerals, and arranged in their 
natural order, the old red sand-stone, lime-stone, 
&e., with the tilting, —and not omitting the break or 
fault occasioned by the upheaving of the earth’s 
crust, that on first seeing the variegated face of 
this apparently natural rock, with wild plants 
growing above and around it, we did not think 
otherwise than that it really was natural. But on 
more careful inspection of the different parts on its 
upright surface, exhibiting the beds of iron-stone, 
shale and coal, it became apparent that it must be 
man’s device. And if an unscientific beholder 
may presume to judge, it certainly does great cre- 


gratifications. Having gone a year or two past 
sixty, he arrives at a stand still. But athwart this 
is a viaduct, called the “Turn of Life,” which, if 
crossed in safety, leads to the valley of “ old age,” 
around which the river winds, and then beyond 
without a boat or causeway to effect iis passage, 
The bridge is, however, constructed of fragile ma- 
terials, and it depends upon how it is trodden, 
whether it bend or break. Gout and apoplexy are 
also in the vicinity, to waylay the traveller, and 
thrust him from the pass; but let him gird up his 
loins and provide himself with a fitter staff, and 
he may trudge in safety with perfect composure, 
To quit metaphor: the “ Turn of Life” is a turn 
either into a prolonged walk or into the grave, 
The system and powers, having reached their ut- 


dit to the scientific builders. ‘This portion of these|™ost expansion, now begin to either close in like 
geological illustrations was devised and arranged | flowers at sunset, or break down at once. One in- 
under the superintendence of Professor Ansted,| judicious stimulant, a single excitement, may force 
those of the extinct animals under that of Prof.|it beyond its strength; whilst a careful supply of 
Owen. I think all who visit Sydenham Park, | props, and the withdrawal of all that tends to force 
must agree in pronouncing the whole of this truly| plant, will sustain it in beauty and vigour until 
unique part of it a complete success. And now,| Hight has entirely set in— The Science of Life, 


after having devoted much more space to it than | 
bad any expectation of doing, I think we will take 
leave of the Crystal Palace. 
(To be continued.) 
See For “The Friend.” 
A Million and a Billion 

I noticed an article under this head, published 
in “The Friend,” bearing date First month 10th, 
1863, where, | think, the author has been under 
a wrong impression, as regards his idea of a billion. 
Unwiiling to permit such an error to go unnoticed, 
1 have thus taken the opportunity to correct it 
If | have been taught right, a billion is a thousand 
times a million, and not a million times a million, 
as was stated by Investigator; hence there will be 
a marked difference in the result, respecting the 
time required to count that number. Allowing a 
person to count 170 in a minute, and working six 
hours a day, 313 days (the working days,) in a 
year, it would require scarcely 524 years, to count 
a billion, instead of 19,024 years, as given by In- 
vestigator’s calculations. 

A Reaper. 


Sugar from Corn Stalks —H. A. Sheldon, of 
Addison county, Vermont, says:—‘I took two 
stalks of Stowell’s Evergreen sweet corn, of aver- 
age size, after the corn had been taken off, pressed 
them (to one joint above the top ear) between 
rollers half an inch apart, and obtained five fluid 
ounces of juice of specific gravity 1.066. Two 
grains of quick lime were added, and the juice.was 
boiled, strained, and evaporated to a trifle over 
half a fluid ounce of rich, transparent syrup. In 
a former experiment not weighed, it crystallized 
into good sugar. As I did not probably obtain 
more than half the juice, and allowing two square 
feet of land for each stalk, the result would be 
sixty-six gallous of syrup, or three hundred pounds 
of sugar to the acre. ‘The flavour of both sugar 
and molasses is much pleasanter than that from 
sorghum.”’—American Agriculturist, 


Arrival of a live Gorilla in Liverpool.—By the 
arrival of the African mail steamer Armenian, at 
Liverpool, there has been brought to that ports 
fine male specimen of the gorilla. He appears 


In the United States and on the Continent of|quite docile, and amuses himself in dancing round 


Europe, a thousand million is called a billion, but 
in Great Britain and its dependencies, a billion is 
& million million. [Kv.] 

“ She was an example of plainness herself, and 
careful prudently to suppress the contrary in her 
children, as long as they remained under her im- 
mediate care, meekly dissuading in a moving man- 
ner, against any appearance of corruption in con- 
versation, as well as the world’s vain tashions and 
superfluity in dress; firmly maintaining parental 
authority in this steady resolution, which she never 
departed from, viz: that while her children were 


the room at — Newby’s, the eminent naturalist, 
and attempting to sew pieces of blankets together. 
His skin is of an olive colour, and, as he is yet 
very young, only slightly covered with hair. He 
is remarkably fond of good living, and appears to 
have an especial relish for beefsteak, and mutton 
chops, and fruit. Young Gorilla is about three 
feet and a half in height, very broad and thick 
across the chest, while his arms and legs are long 
and sinewy, displaying great strength. He has@ 
great habit of putting his feet into any stray boots 
and shoes which may be lying about, and when he 
is discovered in his freaks, he invariably runs for 
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protection to any lady who may be present. His|every reason to believe that differences of doctrinal| they may be violated and set at naught, withou 

face, unlike the generally entertained opinion, is|sentiment, at least as great as those which are| those doing so being accounted offenders. 

pot fierce or repulsive looking, although the jaws|spoken of as having led to this painful separation) When the leaders of those Friends who consti- 

are both broad and heavy. ‘his is the only live|in Ohio, were to be found among the members of tute the body, of which J. Binns is clerk, were 

specimen of the gorilla, we believe, ever brought) the early Church, and among our forefathers in re-| about consummating the act of separation from the 

to this country —Leeds Mercury. ligious profession; and also that the love and pa-; Yearly meeting of Ohio, several of them acknowl: 
tience which they exercised towards each other in| edged that they, and those who joined with them, 





Many of the blessings universally desired are 
frequently wanted, because most men, when they 
should labour, content themselves to complain, and 
rather linger in a state in which they cannot be at 
rest, than improve their condition by vigour and 
resolution.— Rambler. 
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In the last number of the “ London Friend,” 
there are some observations relative to the conclu- 
sion come to bythe Yearly Meeting of Ohio, to treat 
with and disown those who shall remain joined to 
the body that separated from it in 1854; and also 
of the latter, to disown those continuing attached 
to the old Yearly Meeting. In the course of the 
editoral remarks it is said : 

“ We take comfort also in observing, that in the 
minute adopted by the Yearly Meeting, of which 
Jonathan Binns acts as clerk, and with which the 
Yearly Meetings of London and Dublin corres- 
pond, there is a careful avoidance of irritating ex- 
pression ; and, further, that no attempt is made to 
ground the necessity for separation upon doctrinal 
differences, but that it is simply, made to rest 
on the importance of relieving “‘ Monthly Meet- 
ings from any further responsibility for, or change 
[charge] of a class of members over whom they 
can exercise no control. ‘The report presented by 
a committee charged with the consideration of the 
subject, to the other Yearly Meeting, of which 
George Gilbert acts as clerk, is of a very different 
character. It speaks of ‘treating with those of- 
fenders who separated from us in 1854,’ and of 
their being ‘ brought to a sense of their ¢ransgres- 
sion,’ and to a willingness ‘ to condemn the same,’ 
as the alternative of disownment. The report also 
states the belief of the committee, that the sepa- 
ration was effected ‘from an attempt to introduce 
wosound doctrines into the Society.’ It would 
have been a very painful thing to us if the Yearly 
Meeting with which we correspond, had retorted 
the charge of ‘an attempt to introduce unsound 
doctrines’ upon those from whom they are thus 
separated.” * * * The question of the need 
for separation, in such cases, does in fact turo 
upon the standard of unity which we adopt. If, 
as was the case in the early church, and to a large 
extent, among the earlier members of our religious 
Society, those who are truly united to Christ, and 
who acknowledge Him as their teacher, are con- 
tent to bear one with another as brethren, in re- 
gard to such differences of view as are sure to 
arise upon a great variety of questions relating to 
faith and practice, the need for separation between 
such will be greatly lessened, even if it do not 
cease altogether. If, on the other hand, christian 
unity be made to consist not only in holding the 
same great truths, but also in defining them in 
the same terms, aud attaching the same relative 
importance to each, separation and division are 
sure to be multiplied”” * * * “We presume 
hot to define the exact amount of agreement in 
regard to christian doctrine and discipline, which 
8 needful on the part of those who should associate 
together as members of the same church; but it is 








regard to such differences, was no unimportant} would be separatists, and must be prepared to meet 
part of the discipline by which they were enabled| the consequences of placing themselves in that posi- 


to bear before the world so effectual a testimony tion. They knew that the whole transaction was ef- 
to the truth as it is in Jesus.” fected in violation of the established order and 

With the views relative to the terms of member-| usages of the Society, and contrary to a decision of 
ship in religious Society here expressed, and, from| that Yearly Meeting repeatedly confirmed; them- 
the language used we must infer, approved, by the| selves being parties to it, and more than once in- 
writer, because of removing all need for separation, | isting upon its being maintained. This was so well 















we are at a loss to understand on what ground the 
separation from Ohio Yearly Meeting in 1854 can 
be justified, or the decision of London Yearly 
Meeting to correspond with the meeting thew set 
up, be approved; though they explain why the 
words “ offenders” and “ transgression” are con- 
sidered as irritating expressions; and the avowal 
of a belief that the separation was effected “ from 
an attempt to introduce unsound doctrine into the 
Society,” is referred to as a “‘ charge” that would 
have been very painful had it been retorted by 
those who separated. Ohio Yearly Meeting was 


and so generally known, that we believe no one of 
the Yearly Meetings, when considering the pro- 
priety of corresponding with the separate meeting, 
attempted to call it in question ; nor was there, nor 
has there been any suspicion of unsoundness in 
the faith among the members of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. Under these circumstances it would, 
therefore, have been out of place for the meeting, 
of which J. Binns is clerk, to charge those from 
whom they separated, as cransgressing, by contin- 





uing their subordination to the Yearly Meeting to 
which they belong ; or to speak of them as offenders, 










never charged with being unsound in faith or} because they did not unite with them in a separa- 
practice, nor has it been shown to have violated| tion, but endeavored to act in accordance with the 
the discipline of the Society ; how was it then that) discipline and order-of the Society; and it is so 
it was not “borne with as brethren, in regard to| far satisfactory that it did not do so. 
such differences of view as are sure to arise upon} But Ohio Yearly Meeting could look uponthe act 
a great variety of questions relating to faith and| of separation asno other than an act of unauthorized 
practice 2” insubordination, setting at naught, or transgress- 
We have never believed separation to be the|ig essential principles of church government ; 
proper or an adequate remedy for the evils now af-| and, therefore, that those participating in it were, 
fecting our religious Society, and have therefore| so far, offenders, and believing this, as a witness 
regretted that many honest hearted Friends in dif-| for the truth and against error, it was bound to say 
ferent places have resorted to it, with the hope of|s0; and, provided christian charity were main- 















relieving themselves, and bearing an unobstructed 
testimony to the doctrines and testimonies of the 
Society. But we cannot acquiesce in any system 
of religious association which would practically 
ignore all distinction between most of the various 
denominations of professing christians. If the 
terms of membership in our religious Society were 
to become so loose as to take in all those who pro- 
fess to be “truly united to Christ, and who ac- 
knowledge him as their teacher,” there could 
hardly be any such thing as offenders or trans- 
gressors, in relation to doctrine; unless indeed 
unitarianism once more sprung up among us; but 
Friends, Episcopalians, Presbyterians and all 
other orthodox denominations could be brought 
within the same pale. Part of the members might 
submit to baptism in water, use the bread and 
wine as the communion, and have a paid clergy to 
deliver discourses at stated periods, X&c., while an- 
other part strove to maintain the testimony which 
our forefathers believed the Society was raised up 
to bear against these things, and they would only 
have to be “content to bear one with another as 
brethren in regard to such differences of view” 
“ relating to faith and practice,” for the Society to 
goon as harmoniously as such discordant consti- 
tuents would admit, leaving the true gospel stan- 
dard unavowed, and consequently not contended 
for. 

Bat the Society of Friends never has,and we 
trust never will place a right of membership within 
it on such loose terms; nor can it admit that the 
doctrines and testimonies which it has declared to 
the world to be inseparable from the gospel, in its 


fullness and its spiritual meaning, to be mere mat- 


tained, we see no reason for considering the terms 
employed as trritating expressions. 

Our study of the history of our religious So- 
ciety has led us to a different opinion than that 
expressed in the editorial, that the standard of 
unity among its earlier members embraced those 
“who were united to Christ, and who acknowl- 
edged him as their teacher,” without reference to 
the doctrines they might hold, or to their modes of 
worship, the rites and ceremonies practised, &c. ; 
being “ content to bear one with another as brethren 
in regard to such differences of view:” nor yet 
that there were to be found among them “ dif- 
ferences of doctrinal seutiment a¢ least as great as 
those which are spoken off as having led to this 
painful separation in Ohio.” The authorized de- 
clarations of the doctrines held by Friends, repeat- 
edly put forth to disabuse the public mind of false 
charges brought against them ; the epistles issued ; 
the treatises written; the advices given; the jour- 
nals published ; all bear uniform testimony that the 
religious belief, or faith, of the Society, was fully 
understood, clearly defined, and inviolably main- 
tained by it; and that its members were so united 
therein, that they universally spoke the same lan- 
guage when declaring it ; and that the love and pa- 
tience they exercised towards each other was not 
in disregard of differences of doctrinal sentiments 
existing among them, but in endeavors to build one 
another up in the one most holy faith, or to win 
those who had never thoroughly conformed their 
lives to it, or through weakness had departed from 
it. 

We know of no record that sanctions the 
opinion of there being any such differences of 


evident that a great deal must depend upon 
Whether the one or the other of the principles to 
Which we have referred, be adopted. We have 





ters of opinion, to be accepted or rejected as its)‘ doctrinal sentiment” among them, “ at least as 
members may choose; nor yet its discipline and| great as those” spoken of as having led to the sep- 


church government to be of so little worth, that/ aration in Ohio. Qn the contrary, the separations 
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of Perrot, of Wilkinson and Sory, and of Keith, 
rove the inflexibility with which the faithful mem- 
rs maintained both the doctrines and discipline 
that had been promulgated and established, and that 
when such differences as are alluded to were at- 
tempted to be introduced, they then, as now, led 
to disunity, division and separation. 

In speaking of doctrinal differences, as the cause 
of separation, we wish not to be understood as as- 
serting that those Friends who separated from 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, in 1854, did so beeause they, 
as a body, were unsound in their religious profes- 
sion; we have no knowledge that would warrant 
such an opinion, But we think there can be no 
doubt, that that separation, as well as others that 
have taken place, was the evil fruit of the dissem- 
ination of unsound sentiments throughout the So- 
ciety, threatening to graft upon its acknowledged 
faith, opinious which it had repudiated from its 
origin. To the inevitable consequences of their 
dissemination, and endorsement, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting had long before called the atten- 
tion of Friends in England, entreating them to 
use their influence to remove a cause so prolific of 
disunity, dissension, and separation. 

These corsequences have been sorrowfully real- 
ized, with what effect upon the original character 
and influence of the Society, and upon the true 
religious growth of the members individually, may 
be seen, and ought to be felt by us all. And the 
end, we fear, is not yet. Most earnestly do we 


desire that the dark and cloudy day, wherein the 
flock has been scattered, may close, and that all 
who really love the doctrines and testimonies of 
the gospel, as set forth in primitive Quakerism, may 
unite together in a zealous and harmonious effort 
to build up the waste places, exercising love and 
patience towards each other, while they “ ask for 


the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Army.—A bill is before the 
United States Senate, introduced by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, which provides for the organization of 
250,000 men, to be raised pro rata in the several States 
from the militia. This force is to becalled the National 
Guard, and to be subject to the President's orders. 

Virginia.—On the 20th inst. Gen. Burnside issued an 
address to the army of the Potomac, announcing that 
the time of active service had arrived. About the same 
time a feint was made of crossing the Rappahannock 
eight miles below Fredericksburg, and a large division 
of the army was put in motion for actually crossing at 
a point some fifteen miles higher up the river. The 
violent storm of last week delayed the transportation of 
the pontoons and heavy artillery, so as to prevent the 
intended surprise of the rebels at the place where the 
crossing was to have been attempted. In consequence 
of the heavy rains, the roads became almost impassable, 
the whole movement was abandoned, and the troops re- 
turned to their old quarters. The reports that a part of 
the United States forces had gone south of the Rappa- 
hannock, seems to have been erroneous. The manner 
in which the movement was begun and prosecuted, the 
orders given and countermanded, creates a doubt whe- 
ther there was any real intention to cross the river. On 
the 26th inst., Gen. Burnside turned over the command 
of the army of the Potomac to Gen. Hooker, in obedience 
to the orders of the President. It is understood that 
Generals Sumner aad Franklin have also been relieved 
from their command of the right and left divisions of the 
same army. 

Tennessee.—The military operations in this State re- 
main nearly as last week. Portions of the rebel army 
seem to be actively employed in interrupting General 
Rosecran’s communications with the North, and occa- 
sionally they succeed in cutting off his supplies. The 
rebel troops approach within a few miles of Nashville. 
The main body of the Confederate army is said to be at 
Shelbyville, sixty miles south east of Nashville. Atthe 
late battle near Murfreesboro, the Federal troops lost 
8,327 men, in killed and wounded, and about 2000 were 
taken prisoners. 


Mississippi.—tt is stated that another atttempt to open 
the navigation of the Mississippi will be soon made, and 
that Gen. Grant will command in the attack of Vicks- 
burg. Information has been received that the rise in 
the river has caused the water to flow through the canal 
which was dug last summer by the United States forces 
for the purpose of diverting the channel of the Missis- 
sippi from the Vicksburg front. 

Arkansas.—The gunboats under Admiral Porter's 
command, have captured the towns of St. Charles and 
Des Arc and Duval’s Bluff, “ taking about 150 prisoners, 
two columbiads, and about 200 small arms.” The boats 
of light draft were more than 300 miles above the mouth 
of White river. Five thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
three prisoners, taken at Arkansas Post, had arrived at 
Cairo. In the capture of Arkansas Post, 600 of the 
Federal troops were killed and wounded. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans advices to the 8th inst., say 
that a report had been received that the U. S. gun boat 
Winona had been sunk by the South Battery at Port 
Hudson. It was also reported that the rebel garrison 
at Vicksburg had been strongly reinforced. The Jack- 
son Mississippian, a revel paper, thinks a battle at Port 
Hudson is imminent, and says, “We have not theslightest 
fears but that an attack on Port Hudson will result in 
another Vicksburg disaster to the invaders.” 

Southern Items.—The Richmond Enquirer of the 20th, 
says that a new financial scheme is before the Confede- 
rate Congress. It proposes an amendment in the con- 
stitution, legalizing the issue of legal tender notes dur- 
ing the war, and tor five years thereafter. It also pro- 
poses the purchase of the whole cotton crop of the Con- 
federacy, the present crop to be purchased at from 
twelve to fifteen cents per pound. Flour is selling at 
Charleston at forty-six dollars per barrel, and at Mobile 
at sixty dollars. A Charleston despatch says that a 
steamer laden with cotton, made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to run the blockade. The steamer and cargo 
were burnt. 

Yew York.—Mortality last week, 470. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 264. 

Massachusetts Savings Banks.—The annual return of 
the savings banks of the State, show the deposits for the 
past year to be $6,000,000 more than the previous year. 
The aggregate of deposits is $50,500,000. 

Tne Whale Fishery.—The New Bedford Standard in its 
elaborate review of the whale fishery during the past 
year says, “the diminution of the whaling fleet has con- 
tinued throughout the year, but we hope has reached its 
minimum. ‘The decrease for the year has been sixty-five 
vessels, with a tonnage of 23,297. The decrease for 
1861 was ninety-four vessels, with a tonnage of 32,411; 
fur 1860, fifty-seven vessels, of 18,096 tons; for 1858, 
twenty-nine vessels, of 8031 tons; the decrease for five 
years amounting to 100,140 tons, or forty-nine per cent. 
The total number of vessels now engaged in the whaling 
fleet is 353, with a tonnage of 203,162.” 

The Finances.—The Finance bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives, authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to borrow $300,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year, and $600,000,000 for the next fiscal year, on 
six per cent bonds, payable after twenty-years in coin, 
which bonds the Secretary may dispose of from time to 
time, on such terms as he may deem advisable. He is 
likewise empowered to issue on the credit of the United 
States, $400,000,000 of three years Treasury notes, bear- 
ing interest ut a rate not exceeding six per cent., paya- 
ble in coin. The Secretary is also empowered, “if re- 
quired by the exigencies of the public service,” to issue 
$300,000,000 of legal tender notes, similar to those now 
in circulation. Authority is likewise given for the issue 
of $50,000,000 of fractional notes in lieu of the present 
postage currency. 

The Pirate Alabama.—On the 17th inst., the U. S. 
transport Hatteras, a steamer of 1100 tons, and carrying 
four guns, was sunk off Galveston, by a broadside from 
a large armed steamer, which was believed to be the 
Alabama. The Brooklyn went immediately in pursuit, 
but night coming on, the hostile steamer soon escaped. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 26th inst.—New York.—Specie in the New York 
banks, $38,540,704. Foreign exchange has advanced 
to 165 a 167 per cent. American gold 52 per cent. pre- 
mium. U.S. 6 per cent’s, 1881, 954 ; 7-30 Treasury notes, 
102. Middling uplands cotton, 76 cts. ; Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.45 a $1.50; amber Iowa, $1.57 a $1.60 ; am- 
ber Michigan, $1.65 a $1.67 ; white Canada, $1.95; rye 
$1.00 a $1.10; barley, $1.45 a $1.50; western yellow 
corn, 90 cts a 92 cts; round yellow corn, $1.00 a $1.02 ; 
oats, 66 cts. a 71 cts. for State, and 61 cts. a 63 cents. 
for Jersey. L’hiladelphia.—Prime red wheat, $1.58 a 
$1.60 ; Pennsylvania white wheat, $1.65 a $1.75; Ken- 
tucky white, $1.85 ; rye, 96 cts. a 97 cts.; new yellow 


corn, 86 cts. a 87 cts.; old, 90 cts.; oats, 64 cts., for 
32 pounds; barley, $1.50. 

Foreren.—Advices from Mexico state that the French 
army has been again repulsed and driven back from 
before Peubla, with great loss. It is said that about 
2,000 of the French troops were killed and wounded, 
The prospects of the invaders were said to be discourag. 
ing. They can obtain no supplies in the country, and 
their communications with the sea coast were cut offb 
Mexican guerillas. The small pox in its most malignant 
form was prevailing among the French troops in Vera 
Cruz. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has resolved to 
give a suitable reception to the officers of the first ship 
from America with provisions for the distressed opera. 
tives. The principal English Journals indignantly re- 
pudiate the recent advocacy of slavery on scriptural 
grounds by the London Times. A ship has reached Liver. 
pool with 1700 bales of cotton from the Cape of Good 
Hope, produced from Sea Island seed. Another vessel 
brought 350 bales from Portugal. An address of sym- 
pathy to President Lincoln was receiving signatures at 
Birmingham. It expresses a strong belief that the Fede. 
ral cause is that of humanity, religion and freedom, and 
earnestly hopes for its success. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times says 
that since the defeat of the Federals at Fredericksburg, 
the Emperor Napoleon has again turned his attention to 
American affairs. The correspondent is informed, on 
good authority, that steps have been taken, or are on 
the point of being taken, to resume the overtures already 
unsuccessfully made to the London government, and 
this time, it is believed, with a prospect of better results, 
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NOTICE. 


“The Society for Supplying the Poor with Soup,” 
has opened its house on Griscom St., (late Green’s 
Court,) and is delivering soup to the indigent every 
day, except the first of the week. 

The Society does not employ a collector, but depends 
on the voluntary donations of the benevolent, which will 
be gratefully received by Jeremiah Hacker, 316 8. 
Fourth St., or Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WortHines 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuts, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


ERRATA. 


For audibly in the twenty-sixth line from the bottom 
of the third column, page 166 of our last number, read 
inaudibly. 





Diep, on the 2nd of First month, 1863, at bis residence, 
near Pennsville, Morgan County, Ohio, in the sixty-se- 
venth year of his age, Jonn Parren, an esteemed member 
and elder of Pennsville Particular and Monthly Meeting. 
He had been for many years, faithful in the attendance of 
all our religious meetings, both for worship and'discipline, 


when of ability to do so, and manifested much concera 
and exercise for the right maintainance of all the doc- 
trines and testimonies which were delivered to Friends 
to bear, and for the preservation of that love and unity 
which is the true bond of peace. Although his friends 
and relatives deeply feel their loss, yet they have a com- 
fortable hope that his end was peace. 

, at the residence of her sister, Phebe Shipley, 
on the 10th of Fourth month, 1862, in the eighty-fo 
year of her age, Exizasern H. Carpenter, widow of the 
late Jacob Carpenter, a beloved member and elder of 
Centre Monthly Meeting of Clinton County, Ohio, and 
as a shock of corn fully ripe, we humbly trust she is 
gathered into the Heavenly garner. 
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